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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

WASHINGTON 

Meeting of March 7, 1916 

At the 496th meeting, held March 7, Dr. C. L. G. Anderson read a 
paper on " Old Panama." After reviewing the voyage of Columbus along 
the coast and incidents of the early history of the Isthmus, and especially 
the settlement of Balboa, Pizarro, and others on the Gulf of Darien in 
1510, he spoke particularly of early accounts of the aborigines. West 
of the colony of Darien came the Indian province of Cueva, and west of 
that, the province of Coiba, which ended at Limon Bay and the Chagres 
River. Darien or Cueva is a better name than Cuna for the Indians 
commonly known as San Bias, Mandingas, etc. These, of course, do 
not include the Chocos of Colombia. The natives of Urab&, east of the 
Gulf of Darien, were always called Caribes; they fought with bows and 
poisoned arrows. The Dariens, at the time of the conquest, did not 
poison their weapons or make war with bows and arrows, but with 
wooden swords, long lances, and javelins hurled by the use of throwing 
sticks. Unlike the Mexicans and Peruvians they had no belief as to the 
coming of a white Messiah, and fought the Spaniards from the start. 

Oviedo mentions the following among the tongues between Urab4 
and Cape Gracias a Dios: Cueva, Coyba, Burica, Lengua de Paris, 
Lengua de Veragua, Chondales, Nicaragua, Chorotegas, Oroci, Orotina, 
Gugtares, and Maribios. 

There were four kinds of houses: (i) quadrangular, (2) circular, (3) 
communal dwellings similar to those among the San Bias today, and (4) 
dwellings in the tops of trees. The first whites exaggerated the nudity 
of the natives, for pages are devoted to describing their clothing. They 
possessed both ordinary and ceremonial garments. Females wore a short 
skirt and often added a shirt. Chiefs wore long white robes on cere- 
monial occasions. The tribes believed in a supreme being and worshipped 
the sun, moon, and many spirits. They had medicine- men and priests 
who told the people what they should do. Puberty was attended by 
ceremonies. There was much drinking of chicha at weddings and a 
house was built for the young man by his friends. After confinement a 
woman bathed herself and babe in the river and the newborn was fumi- 
gated with tobacco. When not warring, the bands bartered dry fish, 
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sea salt, shells, pottery, etc., among themselves. Slaves were branded 
or had a particular tooth pulled out. Graves were covered level with the 
ground, although the Chibchas constructed burial mounds. Chiefs 
were desiccated over a slow fire. All undertakings began with drink, 
singing, and dancing. 

The best recent description of the Chocos is by Dr. H. Pittier. There 
is much discussion over the classification of the Indians of western Pana- 
ma. A memorial of 1606 a.d. mentions among the tongues in Chiriqui 
Province those of the Cothos, Vorisques, Dorasques, Utelaes, Bugabaes, 
Zunes, and others. The Bureau of Ethnology was urged to study the 
Isthmian tribes before their primitive customs are lost. 

Dr. Pittier said, in discussing the paper, that it had been determined 
that Columbus was at Limon; also that the blowpipe as well as the bow 
and arrow was used by certain tribes of the region. Dr. Anderson agreed 
that Panama Indians used the bow and arrow to some extent, but not in 
fighting. Following, Dr. Pittier's statement concerning slaves further 
north. Dr. Swanton pointed out that there was no true slavery in 
North America north of Mexico, excepting on the West Coast. The 
so-called slaves of the Pawnees or the Green Bay tribes mentioned by 
others in the discussion were probably war captives. They were not 
really slaves because their children were not slaves. 

Meeting of March 21, 1916 

At the 497th meeting, held March 21, Miss Frances Densmore, of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, addressed the Society on "Mandan Music," 
with lantern and vocal illustrations. The songs and legends presented 
by the speaker were collected among the Mandan Indians on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, in North Dakota during two visits to that reser- 
vation, the first in 1912 and the second in 1915. 

A few facts concerning the history of the tribe were given by way of 
introduction. The Mandan are of Siouan stock and first appear on the 
page of history in 1738. About 10 years later they are said to have been 
living near the mouth of the Heart River, in North Dakota, and remains 
of their villages at that point were found by Lewis and Clark in 1804. 
An epidemic of smallpox almost obliterated the tribe in 1837, the number 
of survivors being estimated at about 125. Lewis and Clark give the 
number of Mandan previous to this epidemic as 1600. Since that time 
the tribe has increased and the report of the Indian Office for 1914 gives 
the number of full-blood Mandan as 220. Some of these are sturdy old 
people who have kept their tribal traditions, and from such men and 
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women the material comprised in this paper was collected. To the 
minds of the Mandan their country Wcis peopled with spirit beings who 
lived in the trees and the buttes. From the spirit women who lived in a 
butte called Eagle Nose Butte, about 30 miles south of the priesent site 
of Bismarck, they say that they received a society called the Creek 
Women Society, with its ceremonial songs. Some details concerning this 
society were given by the speaker, who also outlined the legend of the 
Terrible Snake who lived in Thunder Butte. 

After describing briefly the life in the old Mandan village the speaker 
passed to the principal subject of the paper, which was the custom of 
eagle catching. The tradition of the origin of this custom, as well as of 
the wolverine fetish owned by every leader of the eagle catchers, had 
been secured from the last Mandan who owns such a fetish and has the 
inherited right to sing the songs connected with it. These songs com- 
prised those taught to the first eagle catcher by a wolverine, and include 
songs given to the wolverine by the buffalo, black eagle, coyote, and snake; 
as well as songs to be sung when the eagle trap was constructed and the 
bait was prepared, the cord for securing the eagle was made ready, and 
the sweat lodge was built in the eagle camp. Other songs were connected 
with eagle catching, which was an undertaking having a deep significance 
and a somewhat ceremonial character. Several of these songs were 
sung by the speaker, who also gave a song said to have been learned from 
the Moon. A song connected with the legend of the origin of the flute 
was given in connection with the narrative. 

Charts were presented showing a comparison of Chippewa, Sioux, 
and Mandan songs, as studied by the speaker. In these diagrams were 
included certain songs of the Hidatsa, who for many years have lived in 
the same villages with the Mandan, and other songs which cannot be 
accredited with exactness to either tribe. The musical material obtained 
on this reservation is therefore considered as Mandan-Hidatsa, when 
placed in comparison with that of other tribes. Comparison of tonality 
with Chippewa and Sioux shows the Mandan to contain a larger per- 
centage of major songs than either of these tribes, the percentages of 
major songs being 57 among the Chippewa, 40 among the Sioux, and 65 
among the Mandan-Hidatsa. Comparison of structure showed the 
percentage of harmonic songs (those whose contiguous accented tones 
bear a simple chord-relation to each other) to be 24 per cent among the 
Chippewa, 12 per cent among the Sioux, and 35 per cent among the 
Mandan-Hidatsa. These comparisons are based upon the analysis of 
70 Mandan-Hidatsa songs, while the number of Chippewa and Sioux is 
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much larger. Further investigation may somewhat change the results 
of the comparative analysis. 

The paper was illustrated throughout by lantern slides, and was 
followed by two musical numbers under the direction of Mr. Heinrich 
Hammer, showing the adaptation of Indian themes in musical composi- 
tion. One of these was a fantasie for violin and piano, composed by 
Mr. Hammer on a theme collected by Miss Densmore and presented for 
the first time on this occasion. 

Meeting of April 4, 1916 

At the 298th meeting, held April 4, Miss Adela C. Breton, Fellow 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, read a paper on "Australasian 
Museums and Their Work." The natives are becoming absorbed into 
the white community and in many places are semicivilized and losing 
their former crafts. Nowhere except in the museums can the ethnologist 
get a thorough understanding of what they accomplished. The Austra- 
lian Museum at Sydney has immense series of all Australian weapons, 
arborglyphs, etc., and a magnificent New Guinea collection, including 
pottery, bone daggers, and, among American things, Arkansas pottery, 
Peruvian figure pots, throwing sticks, and Yucatan celts with lance heads 
and shell beads (received from A. Bastian). The bone daggers are like 
those in the ear-piercing ceremony in the Mexican picture codices. 
They are said to be for dispatching an enemy and are usually made from 
the tibia of a cassowary. The Perth Museum collection includes native 
string knotted bags, stone implements of an early type, glass spear heads, 
spear throwers, buUroarers, and the only known spear head of pottery; 
also pottery from Zuiii, Chiriqui, and Nicaragua, sent in exchange by 
the Smithsonian Institution, and ancient Patagoriian arrow points, 
stone borers, incised pottery, etc. The serrated glass spear heads of 
Australia show the highest skill and are still made for sale by natives 
imprisoned at Broome on the northern coast. 

The Adelaide Museum has rare, rudely-made native canoes, axes, 
quartzite daggers in sheaths, stone picks used for fighting at close 
quarters, and big stone axes a foot long, also native skulls, and a Pacific 
Islands collection including models of houses, and metal boomerangs from 
India and West Africa. The unwieldy stone axes are very heavy and 
were set in short handles of pliant wood split for the stone to pass through 
and fastened with resin, as in the case of tomahawks. The Melbourne 
Library and Museum contains Australian ceremonial objects of painted 
wood and feather decorations somewhat similar to those of the Hopi, on 
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which Baldwin Spencer is an authority; also petroglyphs, boomerangs, 
lillil (or waggera), shields, axes, and wedges. The Kenyon and Mahony 
coUection has 10,000 stone implements showing a great variety of types 
from different places. At Portland, paleolithic types were found; on the 
Gouldbourne, chipped river pebbles; in the interior, where brittle stone 
implements were scarce, they were used and reused to make pigmy types. 
The Hobart Museum has the skeleton of the last Tasmanian. This 
state, like the others, prepared interesting handbooks, that contained 
much information about the natives, for the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science; which met in Australia in 1914. The Auckland 
Museum of New Zealand has much Maori ornamentation. An entire 
house has been reerected in the great hall, the interior walls finely 
carved in panels. Still finer are some panels and long pieces of carved 
wood from an old house that was taken down and the carved parts buried 
for safety during a war. Small wooden coffins shaped like fetishes and 
painted are shown, and there is a skeleton and the unfinished stone axes 
buried with it. There are many carved ceremonial clubs, and all shows 
evidence of a high state of art formerly prevailing among the Maori. 

Drs. R. W. Shufeldt (member of the Royal Society of Melbourne), 
Swanton, Michelson, Folkmar, and others took part in the discussion. 
Special mention was made of a skull, probably Pleistocene, recently dis- 
covered in the Darling Downs, this being the oldest of human remains 
found in Australia. Many photographs brought from Australia were 
shown by Miss Breton, including views of a settlement of aborigines 40 
miles from Melbourne; also arrow heads and other artifacts. Miss 
Breton also read printed and manuscript accounts of the natives as seen 
about 1830 by her father, a naval officer. He considered the Australians 
to be the lowest race he had met in any part of the world. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary 

Meeting of April 18, 1916 

At the 499th regular and 37th annual meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, Dr. John R. Swanton, President of the Society, 
read a paper on "The Influence of Inheritance on Human Culture." 

The speaker began by stating that he would apply the term heredity 
to the inalienable things which the individual receives in body and mind 
through ancestors, and the term inheritance to alienable ideas and things 
which have been transmitted to him by the entire social body into which 
he was born. 

The environment which one inherits, he went on to say, is of two 
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kinds, the environment of unaffected nature and the environment which 
previous generation^ have brought into being by their action upon nature. 
The direct action of nature has been much dwelt upon and would appear 
at first sight fundamental, but on inquiring what environment is we find 
that all depends upon the amount of environment which a people is able 
to grasp. Thus the same area may include tribes of very different planes 
of development, and the culture of succeeding generations in the same 
area may be wide apart. The history of man exhibits a constantly 
greater grasp of environment by most peoples of the earth, a grasp which 
extends farther and farther into the past, owing to improved methods of 
recording, and brings humanity more and more in touch with the future. 
Speaking in economic terms this heaped up wealth is the capital of 
humanity, with which more capital is created in the present, to be again 
transmitted. All of it is not, however, of social value. The ideas which 
come to us down the stream of time may be false and the institutions 
and other creations may be injurious. There is a conservative instinct 
which tends to preserve what is of no real utility, an instinct comparable 
in many ways with that biological conservatism which tends to preserve 
vestigial organs in animals. Many such elements seem to have resulted 
from the perversion of what was once of value, but others appear never 
to have had any excuse for being. 

One of the most pernicious of all appears to be that which permits the 
ownership of a disproportionate share of world capital to limited or 
privileged classes. Monopoly in learning, however, has been gradually 
destroyed by the multiplication of books, journals, and other means of 
education, while monopoly in things still continues. We are "the heirs 
of all the ages" but too many of us are younger sons, and the owners of 
privilege always endeavor to transmit to their blood or business descend- 
ants as much advantage as possible. One set of privileges consists in 
patents of nobility and governmental privileges attached thereto. 
Another is the ownership of some economic necessity such as land, 
mineral or oil deposits, power sites, franchises involving control of means 
of communication or the furnishing of articles of general necessity or 
utility, the control of industrial establishments, and so on. 

In connection with these various types of control it must not be for- 
gotten that the value of each as a money-making proposition depends 
without exception on society, because if society did not endorse privileges 
and purchase commodities there would be no value in ownership. To 
this must be added the service which society performs in defending and 
preserving the source of income. Such considerations limit very much 
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our estimate of the service which even the most capable beneficiary of 
privilege performs, and when, under the action of our laws of inheritance, 
the source of income passes to another, the moral right of the heir, meas- 
ured in terms of service, becomes much less. Nevertheless, it is possible 
that sources of income of the several kinds enumerated may descend 
indefinitely in particular strains of blood, and under such circumstances 
there appears to be little difference in position between those who enjoy 
titles of nobility and those who enjoy titles to industrial sources of income. 
The fact that control of income-yielding property may be ended by sale 
or bankruptcy does not alter the fact, so long as the general condition 
exists, any more than the banishment of a single nobleman and the con- 
fiscation of his possessions alters the fact of the existence of a titled 
nobility. 

The ultimate solution of this question appears to involve one of two 
courses of action, either some method of binding together use and owner- 
ship so tightly that he who uses a thing will not be excluded from at 
least partial ownership in it, or ownership vested in the state or some other 
collective and immortal body, use being granted individuals during the 
limited period of their lives. The accumulations of human society, its 
capital, are primarily collective accomplishments and therefore society 
has a prior right to them. Whatever service the individual may perform 
he cannot properly maintain a vicarious right to compensation after his 
death in the persons of his descendants or successors. 

Dr. John R. Swanton was re-elected President, a;nd Mr. J. N. B. 
Hewitt, Treasurer of the Society. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year; Vice President, Mr. William H. Babcock; Secretary, 
Miss Frances Densmore; Councillors, Dr. Truman Michelson, Mf. Neil 
M. Judd, Mr. Francis LaFlesche, Dr. C. L. G. Anderson, and Dr. Edwin 
L. Morgan. 

Frances Densmore, Secretary 



